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which should inherit the Turkish sovereignty. The arrange-
ments had worked well. The peoples had prospered under
disinterested rule and had been spared the risk of becoming
involved in quarrels which could not interest them. They had
had thirty years without history and had been happy. In
October 1908 their happiness ended and their history began
again. Aerenthal announced the annexation of Bosnia and
Herzegovina and Bulgaria proclaimed her independence of the
Porte. Aerenthal, with cynical duplicity, had tricked Isvolsky,
the Russian ambassador in Vienna. Between them this pair
of conspirators had agreed on a double breach of the Treaty of
Berlin. Austria was to have the provinces. Russia was to be
given access through the Dardanelles to the Mediterranean.
Before the plot could be matured, Aerenthal published the
news of the Austrian annexations. The plot was infamous; the
betrayal unspeakable. It is impossible to doubt that in 1908,
as in 1914, the Austrian Foreign Office was ready for, if it did
not actually desire, war. But in 1908 Russia, wholly taken
aback, was unready. Berlin warned St. Petersburg in un-
pleasant language that a refusal to accept the coup d'etat meant
war, and Russia gave in. Isvolsky, vain, revengeful, and
irresponsible, neither forgave nor forgot. His time was to come :
July 1914 found him Russian ambassador in Paris.

Much was to happen before that date, and notably the
consolidation of the Turkish Revolution. This was a movement
of a type with which the world to-day is painfully acquainted.
It was a movement of professional revolutionaries, the first of
its kind, and as such an event of the. first historical importance.
Like other such movements, it was wholly misunderstood by
Liberal opinion in Great Britain, which gleefully saw the
baroque figures of Enver, Talaat, and Djavid as would-be
martyrs in the cause for which Hampden died in the field and
Sidney on the scaffold. They had an excuse, no doubt, in the
admitted infamies of Abdul Hamid. Any government,. the
Liberals naively supposed, must be an improvement on his.
That of course was the feeling not only at the National Liberal
Club, but throughout the Turkish Empire; it was precisely on
the strength of this feeling that Enver and his friends had
calculated. They knew that they had only to raise the banner